
John Scofield 

say it loud 


Johnny Hodges 
Von Freeman - t - 



Dizrhythmia is a cultural cocktail, shaken and stirred to create a unique blend of musics. 
The brainchild of guitarist/songwriter/singerJakko Jakszyk, Dizrhythmia also features drumn 
Gavin Harrison, Indian percussionist Pandit Dinesh and the illustrious bassist Danny Thomps 
Dizrhythmia, the album, goes beyond strict musical boundaries. It combines the intricate improvis 
and melodic strength of India with the pulse of Western popular music. Dizrhythmia is a new work 
Released by Antilles/New Directions, the label where music matters. 
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(14); Billy Jenkins, 


lights include Chris McGregor's 
Brotherhood Of Breath (2 July); ] 
Cab Calloway (3); Tommy Smith i 
Quartet (4); Cleveland Watkiss, i 
Julian Joseph Quartet (5); Barbara i 
Thompson’s Paraphernalia (5); 


Music festivals are springing up 
everywhere. Harambe Africa! re- 


ic Slim 


id The T. 


estival fanatics can thei 
it to Cambridge for th 
I Jazz from 16-23 July, 
ts include Dudu Puk 
l birthday p 


rst UK co. 


rt for s 


treux 88 Jazz Festival, which runs 
from 30 June to 16 July. Miles's 
band, plus the Herbie Hancock 
Quartet, play on 7 July, the Gerry 
I Mulligan big band on the 11 and 

15 - this last as part of a piano 

Brubeck Quartet and the Randy 
■ Weston/Monty Alexander duo. 
; Other artists at the festival include 
- Wynton Marsalis, Kenny G and 
I Bobby McFerrin (10); George 

the Carlos Santana, Wayne Shorter 
Band/Milton Nascimento (14) and 

R&B, African and zouk ^re also 
an Chain featured at the festival, and there 


(20); Jean Toussaint Qi 
Mervyn Africa solo (21); 
McLaughlin Trio (22); Mel 
Orchestra/Art Blakey’s Jazz 


irnwall (24-26 / 


York and Berlin. The pick of the 
'88 pack to date is undoubtedly 
New York’s Knitting Factory Fcs- 

runs until 6 July. Sadly, you've 
already missed Cecil Taylor, John 


n, David I 


ray, Reggie Work- 


Zephaniah, and Orchestra Mar- 
rabenta Star De Mozambique, plus 
a possible appearance from Mory 


into four parts and gone suitably 
worldwide. Details of the Brack¬ 
nell shows (15-17 July) appeared 

(1-3 July), Toronto (10-14 Au- 


Bang Quartet/George Lewis (1 
July); Steve Colemans Five 
Elements/Dewey Redman Trio (2); 

Band/Leroy Jenkins’s Sting (4); 
Andrew Cyrille Trio/Charles Gayle 
Trio (5); Ronald Shannon Jack¬ 
son’s Decoding Society/Sunny 


212 924 7225. 

Back in Berlin, the Quasimodo 

July” festival with Charlie Haden 
(4 July); Craig Harris (5); Charles 
Lloyd (6); Irakere (7, 8); Mongo 


ce Silver 


The St Albans Festival includes 
performances from Ashley Slater Taylor/Tony Oxley 


ic Cecil Empire (5-9 July), including 


ings for the Crawley 
Bracknell) Festival, which 
place from 2-4 September. 


Pukwana's Zila. Further details 


Duke Ellington, Sarah Vaughan, 
Charles Mingus and George Rus- 







don gigs at the Prince Of Orange 
(15 July); Watermans Arts Centre 
(22); Jazz Cafe (24); Pizza Express 






“Sounds Good” is a new 

replace the Camden Festival Jazz 
Week, which the rate-capped 


Roney and Mulgrew Miller)/Phil 
Bent Band/Paul Reid (2, QEH); 
and Charles Lloyd Quartet/29th 
Street Saxophone Quartet (3, 
QEH). Further details from 01- 



W f. are delighted to welcome 


the Shaw Theatr. 







Eduardo Niebla, 

BRADFORD Royal Stem 
Tommy Chase 
Dudu Pukwana 

BRIGHTON Concorde 

Ron Aspery 
Terry Smith’s Jazz 
Quartet 
Teddy Edwards 
Pete Burdon/Del 
Turner Quintet 

Jasper Van T'Hof 


Art Blakey & The 
Jazz Messengers 
Chris Barber Band 
Gerry Mulligan 
Big Band 
GRIMSBY Festival 

Band/Georgie Fame 
29th Street 




Gerry Mulugan/ 

SYJO 

McCoy Tyner, Elvin 


Teddy Edwards 16 

CARDIFF Four Ban bm 

Kust Bandet 4 

Butch Thompson 10 
Paul Dunmall, Keith 
Tippett Quartet 11 
Jonathan Lewis 25 
Chameleon 30 

DUNDEE Festival 

29th Street 

Saxophone Quartet 6 
Donald Byrd 7 

Magic Slim and the 
Teardrops* 8 

EDINBURGH RossTheatre 

Westbrook/Rossini 15 


Andy Sheppard/ 

Loose Tubes 

MANCHESTER Bam/i 

29th Street 
Saxophone Quartet 

NEWCASTLE UPOI 
TYNE Corner House 

Sid Warren 
Quintet 

SHEFFIELD Hallamsbir 

Alan Wilkinson 
Feetpackets 
Fred Frith 

SWANSEA Mondays 


TOM ALLEN CENTRE 

Incahoots/Elton 

Rootabooga 2 

BARBICAN 

Jazz Warriors 

GuildhallJazz 

TedCurson 6, 7 

Dusko Goykovich 14 

Mornington 

Lockett Band 17 


Orche 
Time Out 1 

WAKEFIELD Sports Club 




Cleveland Watkiss 1 

Jean Toussaint 5,19 

Harry Beckett 9 

Duze Mohlobo 14 


Ed Jones Quartet 


Tippett, Elton 
Dean, Tony Levin 


ROYAL FESTIVAL 


Irakere June 6 - July 2 
Pharoah Sanders 4-16 
Mel Lewis 18-23 

Arturo Sandoval 

July 25 - August 20 
SHAW THEATRE 
Mathilde Santing, 

Izumi Kobayashi 

June 27-July 2 
STORM CLUB 
Jean Toussaint 7 

Into The Blue 14 

SUN SESSIONS 

Lou Gare, Eddie 
Prevost/Evan 

Saunders 6 

Paul Rogers, Paul 
Dunmall 13 

Shiku Yano, 

Chris Green, Parny 
Wallace/Ken 




Martin Speake 
Christine Tobin 


Andy Sheppard/ 
Chris Watson 
Desperately 
Seeking Fusion/ 
Human Chain 
white hart 

Prevost, Marcio 
Mattos 
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There was a streetcar from San Diego by 
then, but the town was still quiet - too 
quiet. Not hardly anybody got born here. 
Child-bearing was thought kind of too 
sexy. But the war changed all that. Now we 
got guys that sweat, and tough school kids 
in Levi's and dirty shirts . . . 


Raymond Chandler. 
Playback. 


* 





LED Pianist Chick Lyall 
crosses all borders. 
By Kenny Mathieson 

B Y 


THE 


Lyall first came to my notice 
when he led his group Green 
Room to the final stages of the 
Schlitz Jazz competition in 1986. 
In the Scottish heat, Chick stood 
out as the most accomplished and 


. impression has been confirmed on 

X\_ several very diverse occasions 
since, adding versatility to his 
list of virtues. Eclecticism can be 
a sapping weakness, but Chick 
sees it in different terms. 

"In my early teens, I was 
interested in the avant-garde side 
of rock music, which was actually how I came to jazz, people like 
Fred Frith, Henry Cow, Zappa. My interest in improvisation 
grew from that, and eventually took in the broader jazz 
spectrum. 

“I think my work at the moment is divided into three 
categories. C 


instrument with amazing possibilities even though it is such 
well-trodden territory, and I feel I can still develop along those 
lines. There is my electronic music; and finally group playing is 
something I would like to work on when compatible musicians 
are available. 

“I am an eclectic musician, and I accept that can be a 
criticism, but I feel it keeps me fresh. What is fundamentally 
important to me is exploration, in any area I work in.” 

A classically trained player. Chick has had his work performed 
at Glasgow’s triennial festival of contemporary music, Masica 
Nova, and has increasingly found himself working towards a 
synthesis of classical and jazz elements with the wider 
possibilities of electronic music. His commission for last year’s 
festival. Threads, featured an electronically created backdrop 
behind saxophone improvisations by Dick Lee (since repeated 
with Chick on piano), an area he is looking to explore further. 

“When I was at University in Glasgow, I became more 
interested in the contemporary side of classical music rather than 
jazz, although I was doing some standards playing locally, but 


since I left I felt that having assimilated some of the modern 
classical influences into the jazz influence, it is beginning to 
come together a bit. I am not necessarily trying to achieve a 
balance, but that is how it is coming out. 

“I like the sound world and the vast timbral possibilities 
which electronics allows, it opens up new territory on keyboards. 

I have always been interested in free improvisation from way 
back, and I feel that electronic music can enhance the kind of 
sound worlds free players create, by creating textures and so on to 
work against in the improvisation. 

"I am also interested in developing a range of tapes of different 
electronic backdrops which I can perform with as a soloist, and 
there is an element of composition in that. Once the tapes are 
complete, they are there, and each performance will be different 
because 1 can improvise in different ways each time. The way 
technology has developed in the last few years has made it 
possible to create very interesting sound worlds, and I don’t 
think too many people are doing it.” 

Chick’s jazz education was a little back to front, starting at the 
more extreme improvisatory pole (he heard Cecil Taylor play live 
for the first time in Glasgow last year, and admits he “couldn’t 
speak for half an hour”), then gradually moving back into the 
mainstream, but it is clear from his restlessly ambitious playing 
where his heart lies. 


in playing mainstream jazz and 
standards, although it is not the most important aspect of the 

very influenced by Jarrett, and more recently Paul Bley and 
Anthony Davis, and the more exploratory side of the spectrum. I 
am working back to some extent, but not necessarily with a 
specific end in view. I want to keep my feet in as many fields as 
possible, but hopefully at the end of it I will create coherent 
music from them all. 

“It is easier for me to work solo at the moment, because I don’t 
have the wherewithal to get the kind of musicians around me 
who could do anything in depth. I can currently evolve the music 
to a more complex level if I am working on my own. I would like 
the chance to work with people who would expand and stretch 
me as well, though — I haven’t had that chance yet.” 

It seems likely that he will ultimately require a move at least 

players would suit Chick’s purposes admirably. He is currently 
putting together a demo tape for a major label at David 
Galbreath’s studio in Kinross, enjoying the luxury of time in an 
environment he enjoys immensely, away from the competitive 
arena of the stage. The tape will utilise digital sampling and 
synthesised sound to create an aural backdrop for his playing, but 
with more emphasis on “a musical rather than a sound 
background this time”, creating a kind of chamber-group effect 


“While I was at University, I saw myself as a composer, but 
since I left I have been gravitating more and more toward 
improvisation and the jazz thing, I think because it is unfettered 
by academicism and arcane theories. I am letting my ear guide 





Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

Who creates the pleasure, the artist or the listener? 
Think about it, it’s a deeper pool than first appears. With a 
music as tightly formalised yet as fiercely anti-collectivist as 
rap, the expression of emotion often boils down into rap’s 
publicly perceived cliche of petty gangsterism. Beneath these 
apparent dreams of power — a cash purchase on Bigtown USA - 
we’re obliged to dig a little deeper. 

Hegel apparently had severe problems analysing the rise of 

traditions of poetry and lieder that he couldn't accept the 
notion of music as a sound without a correlate in language. 
Within the narrow confines of pop music, rap has brought us 
back to language in a way that classical rock’n’roll from Elvis 
to Sonic Youth never quite reached. Rap is language as surface; 
on its uppers it’s about stress, stress of course as integrative 
modern lifestyle, but also stress as loudness, supercharging 
language, anticipating minutely the beat and so doubling up 
the phonetic impact - it’s a simple trick but it works. 



group of travellers struck dumb and abandoned in an artificial 
arena where their stories are reconstructed by pointing at 
pictures. In a sense this is the narrative of hip hop, a 
comic-styled cut-centric cousin of music concrete , a form that 
points out rather than in. The dream that money can buy 
predictably translates in too many cases into a turbo-locked 
brat bawl of “I want more!” Even the best breaks can’t carry 
that one very far. If rap is to survive the 80s it has to develop 
its own political sensibilities and move beyond the pulp 
materialism that has clothed it until now. 

Sometimes however, truth also rises . . . Boogie Down 
Productions “By All Means Necessary” (Jive) is at least six 
minutes ahead of the rest of the pack. For 23-year-old KRS 
One it’s a complete annunciation, a graphic statement of rap’s 
current political and stylistic position/dilemma. “By All 


Means Necessary” avoids the totemic sloganeering of Public 
Enemy’s politics-as-soap-powder approach, and places the 
nexus of protest right up against the slimy corporate 
underbelly that spawned it. Run DMC, having rejuvenated 
Adidas’ flagging sneaker range, consolidate their position as 
stadium favourites with “Tougher Than Leather” - a vast 
improvement over “Raising Hell"; the break library enlarges 
and introduces this summer’s ubiquitous steal, “Smoke On 
The Water”, up and kicking as if it never left us - is nothing 
sacred? It crops up again on Derek B’s “Bullet From A Gun”, 
witty compendia of London namechecks and bags of swagger. 
More Martin Amis than Charles Dickens, which I guess proves 
evolution didn’t end with Malcom MacLaren’s three-chord 
orphans. 

The Sound Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 


but this time it’s true (I hope), to kick off a little explosion of 
excitement round West African sound: Youssou N’Dour has 
finally tied the knot with a British major, Virgin Records, and 
will be recording material and releasing it here in the near 
future. What’s more, his masterpiece Immigres , so for only 
sporadically available on import, is going to be licensed to 
Earthworks/Virgin. 

This coincides with the awakening interest of London 
Records in another Parisian-African singer/musician: the 
much-travelled Mory Kante, whose song “Yeke Yeke” made 
it to number four in France just recently. Provided they can 
bridge the communication gap with Paris - which has always 
been far more abyssal than similar failure between the UK and 
any part of Africa itself- they’ve a strong and important artist 
in their hands, a kora player who understands 80s psychofunk, 
a rhetorician on behalf of music who can add a new model to 
our understanding of the Western sound. 

Another valuable connection of the same sort: Sterns have 
effected a selective distribution tie-up with Ibrahima Sylla’s 
Syllart records, formalising their import strategies with the 
most innovative of the Paris-based labels. The three records 
that are first fruit of this are Baaba Maal’s Wango, Sam 
Mangwana’s Aladji and Nahawa Doumbia’s Didadi. 

Baaba Maal is often referred to as Youssou’s main rival in 
Senegal, in that he’s young, articulate (he’s been through law 
school as well as formal musical training) and handsome. 
Wango isn’t as remarkable, perhaps, as any of Youssou’s recent 

Mangwana isn’t a West African, and his record is soukous more 








or less straight, built round his famously sweet voice. 

Nahawa Doumbia is a Malian, from Bougouni in Regio 
Fikaffo, the daughter of a well-known singer, but apparently a 
toughly independent force on her own, as her matter-of-factly 
lyrical singing proves: Didadi teams her with the birdboned 
tensile strength of Boncana Mayga's arrangements, and 
together they’re going further down the path Salif Keita has 
been cutting. 

And as a final delicious angle to the mini-flood of West 
Coast music, Iain Scott’s Triple Earth Records have finally 
sorted out the problems that stood in the way of releasing 
Sona Diabate and M’Mah Sylla’s Sahel: Diabate is the 
sister of the legendary guitarist Sekou “Diamond Fingers" 
Diabate of Bf.mbeya Ja Sylla may or may not be related to 
Ibrahima of Syllart, but the two of them are members of the 
remarkable all-policewoman band Les Amazones De 
Guinee. It would take a magnificent record to overshadow the 
story of its licensing (Scott first met the Guinean representa¬ 
tives with human bite-marks cleverly visible on his cheek - 
they were for a time understandably wary about further 
association . . .) but Sahel is deeply beautiful, a melange of 
softcore jazz and hardcore Guinean singing. 

Ancestral Voices 

by Brian Morton 

Six years ago, Robert Simpson published The Prows 
And Natural Justice , a bombshell out of all proportion to its 64 
pages. A distinguished if neglected composer, as well as 
musicologist and BBC music producer, Simpson risked further 
isolation by taking a mighty and principled chomp at the 
administrative hierarchy. 

His attack had three main thrusts. Why was the BBC’s 
Controller, Music (a typically terse and enigmatic job 
description) given complete personal control until death or 
retirement over Proms programming? Didn’t this guarantee a 
slow sclerosis of conservatism in the distribution of commis¬ 
sions, reduce the whole thing to one man’s individual taste and 
judgement, tempered with a few gestures of pluralist 
tolerance? Last, why did the Proms rely more and more on 
pricey big-name overseas orchestras when the BBC regional 
orchestras represented a pool of superb untapped musicianship 
that, if deployed to effect, could mean a saving of - on 
Simpson’s arithmetic - 62%? Suffice it to say that in 1982, 
the roof of the Albert Hall wobbled and rattled like a 
soup-pot, and not with the music, which was singularly dull 

The politics haven’t changed but there is, mercifully, some 
awareness of the need to vary the Great Masters played by 


. The 

notorious “Promenaders”, idiots in striped blazers and boaters 
who colonise the front five rows with the sole purpose of 
shouting “heave ho” at the men who shift the pianos or of 
waving obscure banners like “SIMON SHAKES HIS BABY 
RATTLE”, represent a tiny minority even of the paying 
audience. What really makes the Proms significant is the huge 
broadcast audience. 



This being bicentennial year, Australian music gets an 
impressive flourish as early as the second night, July 22 (and 
symbolically not in Albert’s dome but in the Kensington 
waison du people , half a mile away; broadcast times will be in 
the press). The Sydney group Flederman give an interesting 
programme that features a Roger Smalley premiere, Impulses , 
and two works by the promising - but increasingly fogeyish — 
young Australian Carl Vine, Aria and Elegy. 

The first of a group of very important British premieres 
comes early the following week with Jonathan Lloyd’s 
Fourth Symphony (July 26). In quick succession thereafter are 
David Matthews’ Cantiga by the Bournemouth Sinfonietta 
(July 27) and Red Earth by Michael Finnissy (August 2). 
Finnissy and Alexander Goehr will have already unveiled 
important work at the Almeida Festival; Goehr’s String Quartet 
t Kensington by a first 


Other important c 
premieres, are Judith Weir’s Consolations Of Scholarship and 
Berio’s Recital 1 (For Cathy), given by the excellent Lontano 
with Linda Hirst (August 8); late-night Stockhausen and 
Barraque piano at the Town Hall (August 3); Lutoslawski 
and Bartok (and Anne-Sophie Mutter on violin) on the 
Glorious 12th; and the European premiere of an as yet 
unnamed new work by Ellen Taaffe Zwilich, the Miami- 
based composer who became the first woman to win the 
Pulitzer Prize for music with her 1983 First Symphony 
(August 23). 








Chet Baker 1929-1988 


Life and death 
at the point 


of a needle. 


By Mike Zwerin. 



Amsterdam . Marking eras by some event or other is 
bound to be arbitrary. It can, however, be said that the myth of 
the bebop junky, the image of jazz and drugs hand in hand, died 
in Amsterdam along with Chet Baker when he fell out of the 
window of a hotel near the dealers on Zeedijk at 3 am on Friday 
the 13th. 

Peter Huyts, his road manager, identified the body in the 
morgue. Chet (he must be called Chet, Baker alone won't work, 
Chet was his sound, there are many Bakers but there was only 
one Chet like there is only one Miles) had disappeared into the 

he did not arrive for a radio broadcast in Laren the evening of 
May 12th, Huyts had a premonition: “Sooner or later something 
like this was bound to happen. Everybody knew that. " 

An autopsy ruled out physical violence, his door had been 
locked from the inside and drugs were found in the room, which 
seems to exclude foul play. The police are not planning to make 
the results of the blood test public, but it is widely assumed that 
there were traces of drugs in Chet Baker’s blood. The police did 
not rule out suicide although, like most people who knew him, 
Huyts doubts it: “It was a hot night, he was probably just sitting 
on the window sill and nodded out. One time too many. I picked 
up his things at the hotel later. His clothes were neatly folded in 
his suitcase. Somebody about to commit suicide doesn’t do that. " 

Mrs Eglal Fahri, who owns the Parisian club New Morning 
where Chet had been appearing at least once a month, said: “We 
always did good business with Chet. I think one reason was that 
people thought each time might be the last. " 

May 5 th turned out to be it. The German pianist Joachim 
Kuhn sat in with Chet that night. “He seemed very tired," Kuhn 
recalled; “it was so sad. I remember thinking that this can't go 


on much longer." 

Chet was one of 
powerful American urban music that came to be called bebop. 

He was the last of them to remain faithful to heroin, long after 
the others had cleaned up or died young. It was a love affair more 
than a habit. 

He was no revolutionary. He was responsible for no dramatic 
breakthroughs on a level with Bird and Dizzy. But his sound, 
certain turns of phrases and where and how he placed notes have 
entered the vocabulary. He touched you in some summertime 
place where the living isn’t easy. He left his pianissimo mark. 
People who had never met him cried when he died. 

Bebop’s creators had to live with critics who said they were 
playing “jazz” not “music”. Then they heard the sounds they 
created turn up in acclaimed “serious" compositions and on the 
soundtracks of feature films. While they worked in mafia- 
controlled saloons and collected no royalties. They fought 
alienation by constructing a secret culture with its own style and 
language - “bad” meaning “good” is vintage bebop argot. 

Heroin was part of the huddle. It seemed to cure alienation for a 


Now big-budget movies are made about the old heroes. ” 

Dexter Gordon, Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis and Sonny Rollins <- 
make gold records and play the White House. Today’s 
post-boppers wear three-piece suits, arrive on time, drink £ 

mineral water and negotiate six-figure contracts. It is no L 

coincidence that heroin disappeared as respect arrived. The death ° 
of Chet Baker crosses the last “t” of that sad story of the bad old < 


s on his face multiplied and deepened and 











Von and on 

The senior Freeman of Chicago 
talks to John Fordham. 


The world is fast running out of jazz musicians who can 

their house for a social visit. And the odds against such a survivor 
also being a musician who, in 1988, could be playing tenor with 
four of the most prominent American post-Coltraneists - and, 
moreover, sounding as if he has listened closely to a mixture of 
Lester Young, Coleman Hawkins, Ornette Coleman and John 
Coltrane — are up in the “forget it” bracket. But there is such a 
jazz musician. Earl Lavon “Von" Freeman is the name, 
65-year-old native of Chicago, formerly partner to Sun Ra, 


Andrew Hill and Dexter Gordon, and still in his distinctive 

Freeman was in London in February this year, performing 
with his famous son Chico in a high-class band that also featured 
Kirk Lightsey on piano, Lonnie Plaxico on bass and the Art 
Ensemble’s Don Moye on drums. It was a performance that 
stuck, not just because it revealed Freeman Senior to be — like 
Miles, Betty Carter and the late Gil Evans - the kind of older 
player who thrives on younger partners, but also because the 

playing, shaken out of his frequent guise of rather implacable 
arpeggio-playing. 

Biggest surprise of all was the live impact of the older 
Freeman’s legendarily curious tone. It is a snaky, staccato, 
es squawky sound that blends fragments of bebop 
is, thematic variations running a clear line back to 
Lester Young, scatterings of the booming, fat-toned sound of the 
Coleman Hawkins school, and unexpected liberties of pitch and 
tuning that predate Ornette Coleman. It is Von Freeman’s 
unique trademark - and had he not resolutely stayed among his 
friends in the small clubs of Chicago and moved to New York as 
his son did, it’s a certainty that his name would nowadays be 
much better known than it is. 

Freeman, a fit, stocky, affable individual, was born in 1922 in 
the city of Chicago, the year Louis Armstrong came up from 
New Orleans to join King Oliver and, as James Lincoln Collier 
put it “simply blew everybody else out of the city". Freeman’s 
father was a trombone-playing policeman and jazz-lover, his 
mother had been a church musician, and all the Freeman sons 
turned pro - Earl Lavon on saxophones, George on guitar, Bruz 
on drums. Walter Dyett (a much-respected Chicago teacher who 
gave lessons to Ray Nance and Nat King Cole) taught the 
Freeman boys, and Von was at school with Gene Ammons, later 
to become one of the fastest and fiercest saxophonists to work on 
the cusp of swing and bebop. The family was full of music and 
the house full of musicians. 

“I remember Fats Waller coming by my house and playing my 
piano," Von Freeman recalls affectionately. “I still have the same 
one at home, which my father bought for me when I was one year 
old. I also remember Earl Hines coming by the house, and Louis 
Armstrong. He came by the house and he called my mother Pops 
and then he called me Pops - I was about seven years old, and it 
cracked me up. I was lucky, because when I came up and was 
ready to go out and play, Chicago was swinging. From South ^ 
63rd Street up to 66th Street, there was a club on every block - u 
sometimes five or six - and they’d all have jazz. Even later on it y 
was still like that. Sonny Rollins would be in the BJ Lounge, < 
Sonny Stitt across the street, Johnny Griffin up the street, a. 

Ahmad Jamal in the Pershing Lounge. Just like 52nd Street in - 
New York. Eventually everybody moved on to New York, but < 
until maybe 1950 Chicago was big." 1 

Freeman says he’s been practising the saxophone pretty ^ 

steadily for the past 62 years, and the nearest thing to a piece of | 
self-promotion that emerged from him was the hesitant opinion | 
that the best thing he might have done for his own son Chico was S 





co show him chat a jazz musician has co keep listening, and keep 
adapting. Von Freeman played with the early Sun Ra bands in 
Chicago in the 50s, and was therefore no stranger to 
experimentation in the period between the spawning of bebop 
and the coming of free form. But where did that sweet-and-sour 
sound come from? 

“People say I’ve got an original style, but actually it’s not. 1 
got this way of playing from a feller called Dave Young, and I’ve 
refined it a lot from there but he was the man who first showed 
me a lot about mouthpieces and reeds. I've had my tone 
criticised, or people say I’m out of tune, but I just say they don't 
listen hard enough. Music is such a personal thing, it’s like when 
you speak, you have a special sound. I might not like your 
sound, but you’re caught up with it. You might go to voice 
school and learn to sound different, but if I catch you off guard or 
get you uptight, you'll come out. A musician might play one or 
■naybe three or four and try to hide, but once you 


and present, but not without some reminders that a music 
depending on the cultivation of idiosyncrasies of delivery gives 
birth to many potential stars that circumstances never permit to 
shine. "There are great horn players around Chicago who aren’t 
nearly as well known as I am. A feller called E. Parker 
McDougall, most people would never have heard of him. Eddie 
Johnson, who I play with all the time. I could go on and on, 
there are at least 20 great ones that nobody’s heard of. 

“But I can’t blame anybody else for not being better known. 
I’ve always been the same, if people don’t call for me, I don’t go 
anywhere. Nobody asked me to go to New York, so I didn’t go. I 
can’t leave Chicago now because 1 have an aged mother there and 
George and I have promised her there would always be one of us 
with her. But I’ve never been fame-conscious anyway. When 
they’d have the big jam sessions, I'd generally stand back because 
I get a kick out of hearing the cats play. And I get a kick out of 
just studying the horn, finding out as much as I can about it." 


Von Freeman is grateful for the breaks offered by 
Chico’s celebrity status - his son is one of the most prominent 
performers to have emerged from Chicago’s jazz renaissance, the 
burgeoning free scene of the 1960s that saw the rise of the 
Association for the Advancement of Creative Musicians and the 
emergence of the Art Ensemble. “You have to listen to the 
younger guys, because they have the energy. I think Chico 


to the newer ways of doing things. But it doesn’t matter what 
the style is. The music is always beautiful and friendly and warm 
and full of love at its highest level. And it makes people feel 


“But getting to the highest level is something else,” Freeman 
continues. This is a favourite theme with him. “You have to get 
that seasoning, which comes with experience. I’ve always tried to 
work toward playing anything I can think, and that’s hard and 
takes a lot of study. If you ask me why some of the players who 
came out of my era were so much better qualified to improvise. 


it’s because they were in the dog-race where you had to get up 
and force your mind to think , not just play things you heard on 
records. All this is part of your training to get you to get your 
reflexes fast, and it’s difficult to learn it. Every now and again a 
genius comes along of course, but all of us can’t be geniuses. But 
it’s a thin, fine strand that goes through your mind, and 
sometimes it takes you into another dimension. The greater you 
are the more times you’ll reach that level. And if you don’t really 
know how to play, you’re not going to reach that level often. A 
lot of people expect you to get right on that plane at any time, 
and it’s very difficult to do.” 

Von Freeman keeps a special place for Lester Young in the 

improviser who preferred to adapt and mould and playfully 
manipulate the theme of a song rather than immerse himself in 
the theory of its harmonic implications, Pres’s scope and the 
range of his moods meant that he was a hero for musicians of 
many different backgrounds. The fact that he inspired musicians 
as different as Dexter Gordon and Warne Marsh is an indication 

“Wardell Gray, Dexter, Gene Ammons and myself were all 
influenced by Pres. But so were the Four Brothers (Getz, Sims et 
at) and of course we were quite different to them. It’s because 
Pres had two or three facets to his playing. Coleman Hawkins 
was mostly straight ahead, but Pres, he was like Bird. You hear 
people playing like Charlie Parker, and some of them are doing 
this part of Bird and some that part of Bird. Whereas if you play 
like Trane you're going to sound like Trane cos he mostly had 
one way of playing. 

“But Pres was such a beautiful cat, man, a happy-go-lucky 
cat. He was the first cool cat I ever met. The Count Basie Band 
used to work the Rio and we’d go and sit in the front row, all us 
little guys, and wait for Pres to tip up that horn like this 
[demonstrates Young’s famous sideways stance, holding out the 
horn like a wing] and we would start hollering out his solo and 
Pres would look at us as if to say ‘these dummies’, ’cause he 
would hardly ever play the same thing twice. 

“I worked with Ben Webster for about six months in 1955, at 
the Pershing Lounge, the one Ahmad Jamal got famous in. I’d 
try to talk to him and tell him how much I loved him and 
everything, but he was going through a thing where he was 
saying ‘nobody loves Uncle Ben any more’. I was saying his way 
of playing superseded time, nobody could touch his tone and his 
sound. But Bird died around that same time and we talked about 

“See, behind the masks that we all wear, musicians know this 
is a hard business emotionally. You’re hanging your emotions 
out there to dry every time you get on the stage, and sometimes 
people maybe aren’t listening - and unless you’re feeling strong 
you will sometimes say ‘why am I doing this? Let me go get an 
office job or something.’ But most times I’m happy playing 
music. It isn’t the money, ’cause you don’t make any money, but 
you can be happy making other people happy through music. 

I’ve tried to keep that thought foremost in my head. If I wasn’t 
happy doing this, I’d stop playing.” 
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Elliott Sharp, 


guitarist. 

By Dave llic. 


o o 


such thing as an 

through downtown Manhattan. Keep 
your eyes peeled, and the schizoid, 
speeded-out facets of the city explode all 
around. No two streets are the same: not 
just that, the racial and physical make-up 
can change from block to block. The 
neighbourhood mentality possesses a racy 

rather than integration, is the order of the day. Like a giant 
cauldron, its underside licked by the intense heat from the 
street, its contents have curdled, not blended - rather like 
yoghurt gone past its sell-by date. 

It's that same character which you’ll find at the very root of 
New York’s art. Elliott Sharp - multi-instrumentalist, 
composer, improviser, theorist and performer - one of the 
current major forces in the downtown avant-garde, refers to it as 
a deep-rooted cynicism: “New Yorkers are really known for that. 
The local bands have a very different edge; the rhythms are 
faster, and that really goes for everything - bebop, funk, improv 
. . . There’s a certain tightness and economy too: there has to be 
because there’s so much information going through.” 


politics. “Music and politics are pretty much separate lives for 
most people. To integrate them, you really have to adopt fairly 
subtle means; you can never be too explicit. People have learnt to 
switch themselves off, simply because there’s so much of a media 


Sharp, like many of the emerging faces from the downtown 
scene, wasn’t born in the city, but moved there later in life. His 
music is very much the product of existence inside and outside of 
New York; feeding off its characteristic energy, reflecting the 
cultural/ethnic diversity of his surroundings, while also boasting 
a myriad of interests from other walks of physical and cultural 





really learnt to play." He'd also been 
introduced to the work of John Cage and 
Harry Partch around the same time, 
influences that would lead him in the 
direction of the avant- garde and, in turn, to developing his own 
kind of garage- classicism. 

Arriving in New York towards the end of the 70s, he first 
became visible as a free improviser. A stream of records on his 
own Zoar label quickly followed. Then, a more intricate system 
of filtering his musical predilections with the vibe of the city 
began to manifest itself. Ism took to the improv/funk unions a la 
Material, only coming in more from left-field, possessed of a 
driving polyrhythmical underbelly. A subsequent group project. 
Carbon, took it further, lacing the mix with techniques adapted 
from non-Western musics. 

He still improvises, but largely within structures - specific 
textural or rhythmical bounds, rather than assembling free and 
the myriad of compositional forms into collage. The words 
“filtering” and “processing” are never far from his lips. 
“Improvisation is what gives the structures life. You see that 
more in non-Western musics — there’s a particular spark because 

It’s only latterly that Sharp’s output has been seen to expand. 
With The Semantics (Sharp, plus drummer Samm Bennett and 
reeds player Ned Rothenberg), he explores a rustic extemporal 
music rooted within more conventional Western fields - 
rock’n’roll and the blues. New-tech and Sharp’s home-made 
instruments, the Pantar (an amplified, flex-cymbal with strings) 
and the Slab (a would-be primitive version of a Hawaiian guitar. 


but used more percussively, and with an altogether more 
threatening sound), have opened the ways towards new 
compositional techniques and sound-sources. With the 
Californian indie-label SST, Sharp has committed both neo-pop 
songs (In The Land Of The Yahoos) and a string quartet 
(Tessalation Rou), utilising “just intonation” and unusual 
preparations of the instruments - textually akin to the gut- 
wrenching electric sounds capable from Sharp’s guitar! - to 
vinyl. 

Moreover, there’s an increasing armoury of performers with 
strong musical personalities - drummers Bobby Previte and 
Charles K. Noyes, turntable whizz-kid Christian Marclay, The 
Soldier String Quartet, and electronics-manipulator David 
Fulton — developing as a ready pool of musicians to work and 

With Brooklyn Academy having finally latched on to majors 
from Lower East Side as serious contributors to contemporary 
American culture, it looks as if there’s still a hell of a long way 
yet to go. 

Ism (Zoar 7); (T)here (Zoar 14); Carbon (Zoar 15); Marco Polo's 
Argali (Dossier ST 7508); The Semantics (Review rere 84); Virtual 
Stance (Dossier ST 7526); In The Land Of The Yahoos (SST 128); 
Tessalation Row (SST 129). 
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Hard Pickings: 

John Scofield 


Loud, live and electric 


Electric guitarist John Scofield, besides being a 
devoted family man, is an 80s road warrior, hustling a band of 
loud and funky jazz guys through the travails of clubdom. 

“I like to play these secondary markets where there are these 
interesting old clubs with good PA systems and terrible 
atmospheres that have been there 20 years,” he insists one 
morning over coffee, after walking his daughter to a Greenwich 
Village school. “In Montreal, Boston, Providence and New 
Haven — places that have had everybody from AC-DC to The 
Dirty Dozen in them. I love it.” 

Scofield sounds convinced, and convincing. What else is 
there, anyway? Since the mid-70s he’s expanded credibly on the 
blues with Jay McShann, Mingus, and Miles; recorded four 
hook-laden albums (most recently Loud Jazz) for Gramavision 
and a handful of farther-flung trio, quartet and quintet LPs (like 
Bar-Talk — all entendres intended) for Arista and Enja; 
collaborated in the frontline of Marc Johnson’s Bass Desires with 
Bill Frisell; worked with Ray Anderson, Chet Baker, Gary 
Burton, Dr John, Bobby McFerrin, Wilson Pickett, and Bennie 
Wallace, among many others. 

Sco’s a player - he lives to get with other players, and 
preferably an audience, the same way most folks have to get up, 
New York EXCLUSIVE 8° t0 wor ^» deal with colleagues and customers or clients. He has 
few pretensions or illusions about making music, but it’s more 
BY HOWARD MaNDEL than a job. Scofield lives clean with his wife Susan (she provides 
his song titles) and kids Jeanie and Evan. He shirks no 
PHOTOGRAPH responsibilities. He likes what he does. It keeps him in touch 

with what he loved as a teenager - “The old stuff I liked a while 
BY STEPHEN Speller back: Memphis, New Orleans, the blues, I keep hearing those 
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influences in pop music.” He brings enthusiasm to his gigs, 
wherever they be. 

"We were in New England for a week, and now we’re going 
back out again to Pittsburgh, Detroit and Chicago,” Scofield 
explains. “Then I'm home for a few days, do the West Coast, and 
Great Britain. With the Blue Matter band that toured England 
last November. We’ve been together about a year and a half. ” 
Keyboardist Robert Aries, bassist Gary Grainger, the drummer 
Dennis Chambers (late of Parliament-Funkadelic) form his most 
stable quartet since Scofield cut a studio album with guests Dave 
Sanborn and Ray Anderson amid his multi-layered guitars and 

“Electric Outlet was an overdubbed record," Sco says. “I'd 
always wanted to try that. I was working with Miles, and I’d just 
gotten one of those four-track home demo set-ups. So I put down 
bass parts, laid in the drum machine, and said, ‘This is the way 
to do it!’ I was really into that process. I still like the idea of 
stacking stuff up, but there’s nothing like getting a feeling from 
live players. 

“I think the more you record, the better you get at being able 
to do in the studio what you do on a good night in a club. It’s 
hard now, because we’re seeing these magnificently sculpted 
records from the pop world that are laboured over for years. It’s a 
temptation to make records like that — little gems. But I’m 
trying to get spontaneity in there, too." 

Spontaneity isn’t in short supply, on records or 
in his performances. One pleasure of witnessing Scofield during 
his time with that master of the moment Miles Davis was 
hearing his confidence in response to the trumpeter’s 
unpredictable moves. Soloing, Scofield wasn’t in competition 
with The Man; he offered Davis a solid but open ground for 
improvisation, as no guitarist had since John McLaughlin. 

Scofield’s always exuded such confidence. Flash isn’t his style, 
but he stalks the stage much like Miles does, restless, with thick 
guitar lines flowing from his fingers. One ear on his 
bandmembers’ efforts, he signals changes of intensity level with a 
glance. His aching, bent blue notes always touch one’s nerves 
and seldom seem self-consciously predetermined. Scofield 
believes even his young listeners detect insincere shuck. 

“The people we play to aren’t all jazz aficionados. They’re on 
the border, but they seem to be going for it. Heavy-metal kids 
who want to take the next step. Young musicians who want to 
hear guys play good, hear something happening,” he says. “And 
they can tell. They’ve been in the garage, jamming, and they 
know when it’s happening and when it’s not.” 

The lead lines Scofield unleashes, the sturdy song structures he 
composes, and the backbeat energy Dennis Chambers propounds 
result in something purists might not consider jazz at all. The 
guitarist indulges such dispute. 


“There’s not one bar of traditional 4/4 on Loud Jazz," he 
admits, “it’s all electric, and mostly funk-oriented. But I meet 
people in the hinterlands who’ve never heard Charlie Parker, who 
think my music is jazz. They think any instrumental music with 
guys taking solos is jazz. And I kind of go for that. I’m aware of 
the jazz tradition, very much so, but I like the fact that to their 
ears there’s jazz - which is guys blowing, and there’s classical 
music - which is written out, and you can sort of tell it’s not 
improvised. And then there’s pop-rock, everything else that has 

“This Jamaican cabdriver was telling me he was in Kingston 
when the first reggae bands started. He says, ’Man, did you 
know the first reggae bands were jazz?’ 1 don’t know anything 
about reggae, and I wondered, ‘What does this guy mean by 
jazz?’ He meant players blowing over a groove. He was talking 
about the Skatalites- I heard them, eventually, and that’s what 
it was. They were Parker nuts playing over a reggae groove. And 
that’s sort of what our music is. Only there’s another vernacular 
that’s come about from guys who’ve been influenced by jazz, 
who’ve been deeply into learning standards, and changes, and 
phrasing, but have also always played in other kinds of bands." 

While Scofield’s incisive harmonic wit reflects the 
polish of Berklee School of Music studies, his basic material 
derives from the soulful 60s hits on Memphis’s Stax and the 
independent New Orleans labels, on Chicago’s Chess, and 
Motown, and Atlantic’s black sessions. 

“Rhythm n’ blues is what we’re talking about,” he says. 
“There’s always been crossover there. Horace Silver, Cannonball 
Adderley . . . look at late-40s and early-50s R&B records, and 
they have Connie Kay on drums. What more of a jazz drummer 
could there be? Johnny Griffin playing tenor solos. R&B was 
always jazz. There’s some difference, sure, but it was always like 
the same thing." 

Scofield maintains, “If I had to play all night on rock beats 
number one, two and three, I’d get bored. I want elasticity. 

What I learned playing with Miles is that you can swing more on 
certain rhythms. What Zawinul writes always has swinging- 
type bass lines, and you can express yourself over that. There’s 
more shuffle to it than to straightahead rock-type stuff. ” 

Knowing what he likes, concerts and club dates are the crucial 
tests of his compositions. "Only about a third of the material I’ve 
written seems to hold up so I want to play it alive. And it takes 
me a long time to figure out what’s going to work. The obvious 
stuff gets boring. Stuff I think won’t work because it’s too tight, 

I find a different way to arrange." 

Of course, financial imperatives also inform his labours. “You 
have to make a record every year just to stay in business, so I’m 
always thinking, ‘What the hell am I gonna do next?’ There’s the 
eclectic point of view - you know, got to Bali, play gamelan 
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music, put it in your stuff. That can be pretty jive, you know? 
But you don’t want to make the same record over and over. Even 
looking at bebop: except for Bird with strings, Parker was always 
making the same record. Of course, he was a great genius, and 
it’s not boring — I love to listen to them all. But idiomatically, 
he was always working in the same context. ’’ 

The context in which Scofield barnstorms has its own fatal 
flaws. “The fusion curse,” he calls it. “What I hate about fusion 
music is the gymnastics — just as Maynard Ferguson is not my 

audiences who want to see us play fast and loud and don’t know 

“Excuse me, audience, but there are a lot of people like this. 
And 1 have to watch myself. Because when you’re playing, and it 
feels like you want to play fast, sometimes you’re saying, ‘I can 
get those kids at that table to be on their feet jumping up and 
down if I go nuts. Let’s nail ’em!’ And that’s a real cheap thrill.” 
Scofield half-seriously credits his producer and former bassist 
Steve Swallow with keeping him from slipping over into bad 

“These kids are just waiting for that. They say, ‘We heard 
Chick’s Elektric Band, and they blew us away!’ Or, ‘We just 
heard A1 Dimeola, and it was wicked awesome, man!' They 
identify with our band. I’m a guitarist, coming out of blues. 
Which is where Eddie Van Halen and those rock ’n’ roll guys arc 
coming out of, too, whether they know it or not. I’ve never been 
that good at doing fast stuff - luckily, it doesn’t come easy to 
me. Now, Dennis is a chops phenomenon. On his solos, he 
destroys the drums. But he also has inbred musicianship. So it's 
exciting, and it’s not so calculated.” 

Scofield sharpens his point. “You can’t call definite goods and 
bads — there are some show-off guitar players I really like, and 
some subtle guitar players I really don't like. But think of the bar 
scene in Round Midnight. Those people are there to hear poetry in 
the broadest sense. We’re not playing for that audience. But I 
think the bulk of the people who come to hear us is looking for 
something else, too. 

“We’re an alternative to other kinds of fusion. Our idiom is an 
open field. If I were to play bebop guitar, well, it’s pretty 
crowded in there, not to mention the history that’s gone down. 
But there aren’t so many bands that use the elements my band 
uses. And people really want to hear us, which is nice. 

“I’ve got to say. I’ve chosen this. I’d be lying if I said financial 
responsibilities don’t move me, because if I’m going to make my 
money playing music, I have to have people come to the gig. But 
I’m really trying to stay pure and do what I want. I’ll find things 

stuff I like, especially on the gig. 

“See, it’s easy to make a record you can’t listen to again - 
which I haven’t done. But on the gig, when I’ve driven all day 


The road is wearying, though when he tours beyond the 
States he’s curious enough to try to seek out the local scene. 

“I always thought of England as the enclave of trad, like they 
didn’t pay any attention to anything after that. I was surprised 

Bailey, but I figured those guys didn’t get to do anything. There 
is something going on for them. And dates for my band. And 
young groups. We played opposite Loose Tubes at a festival; they 
were completely different, looking like pop guys but playing like 
jazz guys. There’s a strange thing I don’t understand of people in 
Boy George outfits dancing to Jimmy McGriff and old Jackie 
McLean Blue Note records in discos. 

“There’s usually some weirdo in the corner dancing when we 
play," Scofield acknowledges, “but it’s never been that they clear 
the tables and everybody dances, which I’d enjoy. It’s funny, we 

And Germany has a fantastic audience for the quote unquote 
avant garde. I forget where this festival was, but it was summer, 
and there were a lot of German hippies with long hair, the guys 
taking their shirts off, the women in flowered dresses. Dave's 
band was on when we arrived, and these guys didn’t play 
anything in 4/4. Everything was either in odd time, or implied. 
Smitty Smith was drumming and he was beautiful: the band was 
state of the art, they were burning, you can’t get any better than 
that. Half the audience was doing this interpretive dancing. 

Then we get up, it’s backbeat city, and nobody danced! They 
liked us, too, but Dave's music got them up.” 

Does the long haul seem longer, since he’s been in charge? 

“Yeah. It was fun to be in Miles's band, because there was the 
band, and the star. We could talk about Miles behind his back, 
complain, we got shuffled from place to place — but we didn’t 
have any part in the decision-making process regarding the 
music. I like having a band and being ultimately responsible for 
what goes down. That makes it worthwhile, but it’s not as much 
fun. It’s more work. 

“I don’t know how much longer I can do it. But 1 don’t see 
myself doing anything else. A few years ago I used to think 
maybe I could be a studio musician and grind out jingles, but 
you have to know the current sounds that are making pop hits, so 
you can play what’s on that other chesseburger ad. You have to be 
into it completely, and I couldn’t do that. Teaching is difficult - 
satisfying, but incredibly frustrating. Maybe I’ll end up doing 
that, but I’m too selfish. I’d rather spend the time figuring out 
what I'm going to do. That leaves the road.” 

This is where we came in. Electric guitarist John Scofield, a 
devoted family man, is a hustling 80s road warrior. What else 
could he do? 
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John M cLAUghlin, 

STILL FRETTING AFTER 

ALL THESE YEARS. 

By Richard Cook 


John McLaughlin looks well. His skin shines, as if 
it’s had a deep rub with oil of walnut, and with his small bright 
eyes and ironic smile he has the air of a prince in proud exile, 
waiting to be asked back. 

McLaughlin has never really been away. Fifteen years ago he 
was the pivotal figure in the breaking of jazz-rock to a vast 
audience. That was an era of guitar heroes, and his peerless skill 
on a fretboard was enough to attract an audience that cared little 
for any jazz articulation. The ensuing time might have dulled his 
influence - “I don’t have any record out, so I don’t know why 
you’re here!” — but the reverberations of that work continue to 
resound. In the late 80s, his classic Mahavishnu Orchestra LPs 
are finding their way into new collections of compact discs. 

“Oh, I think it’s always flattering that people find your 
previous work interesting for a number of years. Any artist has 
delusions of immortality. My personal view is that when it’s 
finished, it’s done. There’s nothing you can do with it any more. 
What’s important is today. 

now. If I have a concert tonight, it’s the most important concert 
in the world. If I get called back tomorrow, tonight will be my 
last concert. That’s the most natural attitude I can have.” 

Even if he is called back, John will still have some new records 


in the pipeline. He is back with CBS again, though now it’s the 
Masterworks label that will release his albums. It stems from his 
guitar concerto, due to be released in the autumn, although there 
are also duo sessions with Jonas Hellborg and a set by his current 
trio already on tape. 

Maybe it was inevitable that McLaughlin would one day turn 
to the concerto form. When asked originally to do the Rodrigo 
concerto with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, he demurred, but 
was persuaded to write his own piece, with Mike Gibbs doing 
the orchestration. We must wait to hear the LP to see if it’s an 
advance on Apocalypse , t 

the LSO and hardly the finest hour of either side. \ 
new piece sound like? 

“I think it’s much better that you hear it! Impossible to say. 
can say there’s this influence, that one, jazz ... it doesn’t mes 
anything. What’s interesting for me is that all the cadenzas ar< 


classical world, because they’ve lost that way of working.” 


McLaughlin’s work 
most. It’s difficult to imagine this beatific, serene Yorkshire 
hammering out rhythm and blues on the same circuit that 





spawned The Rolling Stones, a quarter century ago. But he was 
always curious about other corners. When his old chum Graham 
Bond got him interested in Eastern thinking and music, the kind 
Z of fusion that Ravi Shankar and John Mayer were investigating 
® wasn’t far away. And there was jazz, too: when McLaughlin 
^ made his first record under his own name in 1969, he played 
2 with John Surman and Tony Oxley and called the set 
< Extrapolation. It has worn extraordinarily well (and Polydor 
-i should reissue it at once): brief, incisive tracks that sublimate 


blues, hard bop and free playing into a hard, modern intensity 
that has scarcely dated at all. 

Unlike, though, his music with Lifetime and Miles Davis, 
recorded around the turn of the decade. The guitarist’s 
contribution to the electric Miles of that day was as wayward as 
everybody else's. Like most of the participants in Bitches Brew , 
Live/Evil and Big Fun, he gets out occasional sparks in the murky 
storm of sound. Next to, say, Steve Grossman on “Go Ahead 
John", he seems to lack any specific sense of purpose. But 
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McLaughlin's key method was already coming clear: his capacity 
to fuse, to celebrate other genres with a particular, trance-like 
exultation. 

With both the Mahavishnu Orchestra and Shakti, his group 
with three Indian musicians, it felt less like a new music 
McLaughlin was playing, more a supercharged trip through 

fusion wasn't between forms, but between genre and expression. 
McLaughlin’s incredibly fast fingers picked off notes and chords 
and hurled them out at speeds which were overpowering. It's 

if he now finds he has any areas of technical 


“Oh! It’s never-ending," he replies, in his curious mixture of 
accents. “Never-ending. I think that’s part of music. You need 
means to articulate. 

very inarticulate sometimes, musically, but it’s often at those 
moments that 1 really feel in touch with myself. When I’m really 

obsolete. They have to be brought 

Most musicians seem to spend their mature work in a paring 
away, a getting down to essentials. 

“I think that’s what I’m saying, but in different words. That's 
what I mean about coming up to date. Perception is to do with 
what you consider essential. My dream is to have the kind of 
technique where I only have to suggest things to the imagination 
of the listener, and have their imagination play the rest. This 
may be the highest art in improvisation. I’m working towards it. 
Slowly.” 

Me: Laugh i. in's style is actually difficult to catch 
hold of. On a record such as Inner Worlds , the last CBS album by 
the Mahavishnu clan, he sounds adrift in a welter of guitar- 

all the artificialities of tone and timbre, it sounds eerily like him. 
On acoustic guitar, in Shakti as much as in his rather demure 
contributions to Zakir Hussain’s lovely ECM record Making 
Music, his chords and twanging single-note lines reveal not so 
much an individual personality as an exotic, brilliant synthesis. 

His great moments have always been hymns of speed and 
light. “Sister Andrea" from the live record Between Nothingness 
And Eternity is one such: the blasting music becomes inward¬ 
looking, a vehicle where power and glory celebrate themselves. 
It’s a very different direction to the kind of new urbanity 
purveyed by such current leaders as Scofield, Frisell and 
Abercrombie. Does he follow the work of such players? 

“Sco I love. He’s maybe my most favourite jazz guitarist 
playing today. Frisell, it's funny but I’ve never heard him. I 
heard a guy called Scott Henderson (in Joe Zawinul’s band) who I 
was very impressed with. 

“If there's a good guitar player then I want to hear him. It’s 
my instrument. I should know if I want to send 
break his hands." 

Laughter, although there might be a twinge of genui 


menace at the back of McLaughlin’s quip. Talking to him, one 
sometimes detects an iron streak that is not quite the gladsome 
humility associated with men who’ve meditated a long time on 
old, self-sacrificial philosophies. In any event, electric guitarists 
hardly seem like competition to him: he hasn’t picked up an 
electric guitar for two years. 

“For the moment, my interest is in the acoustic guitar. I 
always played acoustic, even in the most electric bands. It was 
always the guitar I took to hotels and on to the buses. It was very 
important to me that I could continue the work on acoustic 
guitar, from a technical point of view. Acoustic is very 
demanding. It’s the same with keyboards - acoustic pianos you 
have to fight, dominate, or they’ll dominate you. 

“But nothing will replace acoustic or electric guitars. No 

:an sample it, but you can’t get 
the feeling, or the sound. You can’t imitate the player, or the 
whole physical process of playing, the battle between man or 
woman and the instrument." 

Since dissolving Shakti in 1978, McLaughlin has 
seemed like a player in search of a context. His few records since 
then have been a mixture of formats, nothing very striking in 
terms of direction. Does the absence of the huge audience he had 
for Mahavishnu affect what he does? 

have an audience, whether it’s ten or ten thousand, it’s still an 
audience. If you have one person listening, that’s just as 
important. I think it’s more relevant to the rock world, where 
rock stars are subject to the adulation which instrumentalists are 
rarely subject to. The success of Mahavishnu was something even 
1 didn’t understand. But I don't want to abandon the audience 
and go and live in some ivory tower. Like any artist, I'd love to 
be adored by everyone in the world. It’s that my way in life is to 
look for new forms and new ways." 

That way, at present, is to spend most of his time composing 
at home, sometimes touring, or instructing his solitary pupil. 

It’s a pity he hasn’t shown up more often among the technocrats 
of today: his cameo shots on Miles Davis’s You're Under Arrest 
seemed almost nostalgic. John has a nice story about the making 
of Jack Johnson. 

"That’s Miles’s most favourite record. We were in the studio, 
Herbie Hancock, Michael Henderson, Billy Cobham and me, 
and Miles was talking with Teo Macero in the control room for a 
long time. I got a little bored and I started to play this shuffle, a 
kind of boogie in E with some funny chords. The others picked it 
up and locked in. The next thing, the door opened, and Miles 
runs in with his trumpet and we played for about 20 minutes. It 
was a large part of that record. It came out of nowhere." 

How would he approach such a brief now, for an electric 

“Electric guitar? If the great Larry Young were alive. I’d have 
him with Elvin Jones. Unity, that LP with Joe Henderson and 
Woody Shaw, the feeling there is great. I’d just go in with some 
heads, a few tunes. Maybe I’ll get to do it one day.” 

OK by me. 
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The Jazz Age 


unrestrained virtuosity of “Good Queen Bess , the rapturous yet 
worryingly beady-eyed "Day Dream", and the glorious farewell to the 
soprano saxophone of "That's The Blues, Old Man" from the first 

gleaned from his upper-register experiments on "Passion Flower", 
another rich item from the second session: by now he could do 
everything he wanted to do on the one instrument. There’s also, maybe 
prophetically, the theme that later surfaced as a powerfully urgent big- 
band item called “Time’s A-Wasting” (before it reverted to its first 


inclination) receiving here a restrained, decidedly melancholy 
performance: “Thing’s Ain’t What They Used To Be". 

Well, they were and they weren’t. By 1944 Hodges' rhapsodic forays 

later that year recorded on “Come Sunday" from the “Black, Brown And 
Beige” suite (though Hodges had beaten Duke to the punch by six 
years, appearing with Goodman's band in 1938 - and simply doing his 
twelve-bar thing - on “Blue Reverie"). The dance-hall as a means of 
economic stability had already begun to falter and the possibilities of 
the concert-stage beckoned Ellington. Within the beginnings of this 
transition Hodges’ soaring alto as a vehicle for intimate dancing (check 


hotly spotlit “Sultry Sunset" of Carnegie 1946 or “Magenta Haze" from 
the same year’s Musicraft sessions. These are wholly stunning 

defences through which Hodges projected his personal immediacy. 
Between times there remained the casually perfect, off-the-cuff 


Never No Lament" (1940) is a fine 
s Shade Of The Old Apple Tree" 


In 1 9 5 0 Hodges left Ellington to embark on a period as an 
independent leader. There seemed to be a market for what were then 
referred to as “jump" bands: Earl Bostic made a sizeable hit at the juke¬ 
box with (Ellington's) “Flamingo”; subsequently A1 Sears’ “Castle 
Rock" did well. It was during this period that the young John Coltrane 

leader's abilities as a saxophonist. But although the band seemed to 
work well enough, by 1955 Hodges was back with his old boss. There is 
a theory that Ellington’s men were tempted into leadership by their star 

However that may be, a number of them tried it and returned, Hodges 


say such a thing seems harsh, but it did often seem from then on as 
though such legends as Cootie Williams, Ray Nance, Lawrence Brown, 
Harry Carney and Hodges, Jimmy Hamilton and Cat Anderson were on 

individually on the suites that Ellington and Strayhorn concocted. Like 



these were re-worked, like the 1957 Newport Festival version of the 
1938 “Jeep’s Blues”, but some of the best, pitching Hodges back into 
the small-band format he dealt with so well, reflected the growing 
“mainstream revival" of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The dangers of that kind of fundamentalism, incorporating a call for 
the rejection of modernism and the search for spiritual comfort within 
an unexamined past, are probably clearer now than then. Not everyone 
avoided the pitfalls - the theoretical proponents of the mode indeed set 
out to dig them - but often the musicians did, and it has to be said that 
the format worked brilliantly well for Hodges. His sense of 
instrumental equilibrium, his ability to invent endlessly within a 
restricted area and evident pride in being able to do so suited the 
scenario well. "Just A Memory" (1958) with Ben Webster, Roy 

redolent of all “Cherry” (1959) under Strayhorn's leadership, catches for 
a few moments the pure flow of the 1930s Vocalions, a freehand 

They're a mish-mash of Oliver Nelson scores of some Ellington and 

Ballroom Blues” or “Rockin’ In Rhythm" aren’t really the problem - 
what is difficult to take is Hodges trying to play within himself. For 
though his best work always occurs within a conventional framework, at 
his best it’s always on the basis that “if you got it, flaunt it": here that 
microscopic judgement, though present, serves to disguise notes that he 



Ellington’s Victor output is similarly available. The best of the early 
1940s sessions are collected into a boxed set on the resurrected Bluebird 

propose to enter. The Hodges Vocalions are not presently available as far 
as I know. With luck, somebody will tell me differently. The V-discs 
have appeared on strange Italian labels mainly and the Crystal Ballroom 

though they’ve been out on many other obscure labels. Hodges from 
album is out on Affinity, the last session on RCA's JazzLine. I record my 
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Sonny Rollins 
Dancing In The Dark 
(Milestone M-9155) 

Just Once-, OTYOG-, Promise-, Duke Of Iron-, Dancing In 
The Dark-, I'll String Along With You-, Allison. 

Soskin (kyb); Jerome Harris (ei b); Marvin "Smitty" 


Dancing In The Dark is a warmJikcabJ 





Produced by Rollins himself (with his wife 
Lucille) the sound is resolutely cushioned 
throughout. Used in this way, electricity 






work done and in progress. The discontinuity 

of the 70s. 

The recent Flaw Of Things group session 

playing with little of the depth that Evan 

or Braxton's, it also sounds inappropriately 

galumphing lines take on a kind of Tubby The 
Tuba pathos. His sequel to the microtonal 
“S 11 Examples" is much harsher than the 

























































again Reich's ability to make sounds of and live recordings, spanning the ground- 

crystalline purity sensuous, to make basically breaking Nonet of the late 1940s to the last 


POWAQQATSX 

(Elektra/Nonesuch 79192-1) 



















parallel with an upsurge in black radical 
with the shapes and motion of what was 


documented exponents of total-ma 



of necessary rhetoric of those times unwit 

primary players, even. What have Coltrai 
Coleman, Taylor and Ayler really got in 

Impossible (written) demands spelled dea 
end. 

Borbetomagus, like Last Exit, have gr< 
out of a New York taste for immediacy of 
violence linked to the classic European re 


Frank Morgan/George Cables 
Double Image 

(Contemporary Records C-14035) 


free jazzers were still working with upright 
basses in the 60s.) Borbetomagus work at a 
level where collective overtones and split tones 
function as broadly as anything that’s actually 
been fingered. Their sound is a powerful 
physical scrawl that demands close attention 
because of its distorted detail, and repels it 


George Cables’s name will be familiar to 
Blakey, Roach, Hubbard, Pepper or Rollins, 
promising album in 1955, he disappeared for 
1985 that his recording career started picking 

friendship which began in 1980 when Cables 
Santa Monica together, and it plays like a 


tuned into each other. 
they’re both heading for 
They kick off with a js 




f “All The Things 
stabbing D flat 

nor figure added by Gillespie in 
1945. From there they plunge into Wayne 
Shorter’s “Virgo", a pensive ballad, half 
doleful, half rejoicing, to which Morgan’s alto 
lends a fierce but restrained passion. The 


The highlight of side two must be the 
pianist’s simple ballad, “Helen’s Song”. The 
caressing melody simply demands to be sung 

alto does. Though the full force of his bluesy 

Dance". Cables take a back seat while Morga 
illustrates the value of understatement - just 

Subtlety is i 


Lenny Brf.au 
Legacy 

(Relaxed Rabbit RR 427) 

Blues In My Cate, What Is This Thing Called Lon? ; 
The Tun Lonely People', Sparkle Dost. 

QU. ETUDE 

(Electric Muse UMM 1001) 

On Green Dolphin Street ; If Yon Could See Me Now ; 

Recorded: Toronto, 14 June 1983. 

Breau (g); David Young (b). 

The Living Room Tapes 

(Living Room Records) 

Blm For Carvle; Har High Th, Mmr. Yu» N mlal Mr, 
The Claw; Secret Lent; Sweet Georgia Brown ; Foolish 

Breau (g); Brad Terry (cl). 

best guitar player in the world” merits 
attention and Canadian Lenny Breau deeply 

albums, he triumphantly vindicates Atkins’s 














:nted on rhese tracks gives us 
t recorded glimpses of 
greatest alto player. Few (if 
this country have had the 


a lot more reverb) on the final four tunes and 
takes care of business with almost aggressive 
mastery. His spiky and intense version of “It 

he gives to "The Song Is You” (another nod to 



can Music Hall GAMH- 


Lift Every VoicelCarry Me Back-, Ain't Misbehavin'-, 
Willow Weep For Me; Deep Riitrl29 Shine-, Round 
Tripper, In The Good 01' Summertime-, Summertime-, 
Stompin' At The Saury, The Sugar Blues-, The Wiggle. 


Art may be a baseball fanatic but he can be 

Series (gulp) continues as strikingly as this first 

Americana plus familiar standards rounded off 
by a couple of Lande originals. 

Variety is the key here. Take “In The Good 
Ol’ Summertime": the fanfare-like opening 
precedes a chorale interlude before finally 

concludes like a tinkly music-box at the top of 

treatments arc unusual - “Ain’t Misbehavin' ” 

There are some lovely touches: the 

deliciously behind-the-beat comping in 
“Stompin’ At The Savoy", the hints of modern 

upset the delicate balance of old and new. 
Hardball! is a confection of delights which 

i mere effects - a wonderful 
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Fast Licks 





BIRDYAK: Aberration (Klinker Zoundz 
KZ8801). Birdyak are sound poet Bob 
Cobbing and “wildman" Hugh Metcalfe, 
guitarist with a microphone up his gas mask. 
Cobbing’s flabbergasted roar is stentorian and 
apoplectic, Metcalfe replies with stunted 




thumping-with unexpected lyric flashes. On 
"Alphabets Of Fishes" Lol Coxhill adds 



LENI STERN: The Next Day (Passport 
PJ 88033). Browsers might pull this one out 
because of the supporting cast: Bob Berg, 
Harvie Swartz, Larry Willis, Paul Motian. But 

She’s firmly in the flowing, clean-toned style 

eloquence that she’s very comfortable with. If 
the set lacks a little in grip, that might be 
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THE downright danceablc! Perhaps Cooke missed 

ey on “Don’t Stop Now". This is no "peg-leg 
W RITE PLACE shuffle". Genocky maintains two completely 
distinct rhythms (follow the hi-hat, now) 
* faultlessly and tirelessly throughout the piece, 

while the rest of the band jumps back and forth 
ignored by the music industry is not in doubt. Units G&H * 115 Cleveland Street between them. Or perhaps Cooke missed the 
However, the reason for this has nothing to do breath-taking tenor-alto duet between Simon 

London W1P 5PN Picard “"dWara, or PaulRogers^shorr, but 

Wire Maeazine of Side ° ne ' eithcr ' P articular| y towards tht ' 


e largely 
in doubt 


embraced by the in 



















Yamaha and musicians: a combination that inspires art. 

Like the musicians from whom we take our range of instruments that can only be des- 
inspiration, at Yamaha, we're also dedi- cribed as masterpieces. And what better way 

cated to achieving a higher art in music. to paint canvases in music than with the 

That dedication has now realized a YAMAHA instruments that are themselves inspired. 







